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INTRODUCTION 


FOUR NORTH CAROLINA WOMEN POETS is a book 
of distinct voices. In unique images and for individual reasons, 
Kate Blackburn, Agnes McDonald, Shirley Moody and Mary 
Carleton Snotherly speak to us of the human condition. 
Each vision is complex; each voice has many ranges. There 
is humor and anger, tragedy and joy, dream and memory, 
hope and terror. Yet the voices, images, and ideas, though 
distinct, are ultimately harmonious. These four women love 
language and life. They are exquisitely triumphant in both. 


Kate Blackburn’s poetic voice is at once tough and ten- 
der, sobering and humorous. Her images range wide—from 
the cold mortality of the corporate boardroom to Eden after 
the Fall, from a woman’s vanity and devotion on Ash 
Wednesday to the sensuous mysteries of the Sphinx and Nar- 
cissus. She conveys both the fire and the ashes of love and 
can treat a woman’s suicide with terrible simplicity. Her 
literary debts are to Stevens, Pound, and Joyce, but she com- 
bines a strongly individual woman’s need to touch and em- 
brace her natural world with an equally unique ability to 
analyze, probe, and transform her own and other’s experiences. 
Once you have read Kate Blackburn’s poetry neither your 
own backyard nor the wilderness of Christ’s temptation, 
neither the serpent nor an auto accident will ever seem quite 
the same. No garden will be free from death nor accident 
without laughter. 


Agnes McDonald is a poet sensitive to time and change 
as she describes the world of nature and recreates the world 
of humanity. Memories are crucial to her poems—memories 
of gardens and old barns, of departures and homecomings. 
She finds in nature powerful images of the unity of past 
and present, of hope in the midst of time, change, and death. 
She finds magic too, but not the magic of innocence; rather the 
magic of hope grounded in the reality of time and its passage. 
In a poem about an antique millefiori paperweight she can 
both acknowledge and transcend time as two women communi- 
cate out of their separate realms of joy and agony. Agnes 
McDonald wishes with all of us that “everything we love 
should iast forever.*’ Although in life this is impossible, in 
her poems the joy of life and the pain of its passing do 
endure and together enrich both life and time. 


Shirley Moody’s poetry conveys the tension, struggle, 
cruelty, ignorance, and uncertainty of human existance. Her 
readers learn the impact of a newspaper photograph of a 
Salvadoran child. We see the horror of man’s destruction 
of nature for luxury and profit. We come upon an old kit- 
chen or a river landscape and find no paradise because we 
can define no Fall. Shirley Moody is painfully yet majesti- 
cally aware of the intimacy of life and death, of beauty and 
agony. There are spiders in her nursery which feed their 
young with their own bodies and flaming moths dazzle in all 
her candles. Yet in this world there is no despair, but life 
and energy, 


Bound to struggle, we are 
as anything trapped, 
or human. 


There is nothing but a heartbeat. 
Nothing else to do but climb. 


Mary Carleton Snotherly writes of her own particular 
worlds—worlds of nature, memory, and dreams. She reminds 
us of the beauty and the mystery of nature. We feel at once 
drawn to and yet distinct from the great blue heron, the 
horses in snow, and the river. She also shares with us her 
memories—of ferry rides, southern fried chicken, and child- 
hood friends. Though poignant, these memories do not stress 
loss; rather they assert boldly the unity of nature in its 
changing seasons, the intimacy of death and dancing. Her 
dreams too combine pain and joy—the agony of a sleepless 
summer night, the terrible beauty of broken glass, the 
ecstasy of love. In Mary Snotherly’s own words we see 
human experience as 


this child’s cry. 
this morning what we are, 
this joy. 


It is a vision powerful to behold. 


—EDNA ANN LOFTUS 


KATE BLACKBURN 


Be 4 { 
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A Pennsylvania native, Kate Blackburn was educated 
at the University of Iowa where she studied poetry, 
geology and “other impractical subjects.” She lived 
twelve years in upstate New York and took a Master’s 
in Psychology before moving to North Carolina where 
she teaches journalism in the winter, philosophy in the 
summer, and raises children. Kate dabbles in politics 
in even-numbered years. Her motto is in question form: 
“What next?” 


To My Mother... 
Katie Ugo 


ONE OR TWO BACKYARD POEMS 


What I need 

for what they call a 
real repertoire 

is just 

one or two 

backyard pcems 


Featuring like 
laundry 

the moon 
whatever, birds 


Birds who cry 

“Cheater, cheater, cheater” 
are still by noon 

Residents are smug 
unaccused 

all afternoon 


Children tempt the neighbor’s 
swing set 

to rust 

inventing games 

of twilight 

squinting in the sand & dusk 


western exposures 
with rosy prophetic 
ragged sunsets 
flare 


My next backyard poem 
will sizzle your skin 
with tan 

stun the tongue 

in barbecue 

and since you ask 


on the line now 

sheets snap white 

When the wind dies 

TI’ll know next what to write 


ECOLOGY: A Round for Wallace Stevens 


The actual shape of the pond 
is sin 

it has a mouth 

a month long 


The month is June 


Ageratum — blue as 
plums or breasts 

rings the actual shape 
of the pond 


The sin is a mouth 
on its nether lip 

a drop of dew 
and a lie 


the size of a seed — ageratum 


I plant it with a kiss 


for EZRA 


Alfredo in the fishy dawn 
juggles apples 
topples Naples 


the train is late 
and black 


the rain, too 


THE JOYCE LECTURE 


This odyssey tours 

a labyrinth 

rusted golden as epiphany 
unlikeable, Irish 


When the myth explodes green 
shards will be found 

at Stonehenge and red 

on a fixed and angry star 


Listen, then, to the image 
of a Dublin-chastened 

boy knee-deep 

in dream 


His story blooms penniless 
as sisters 

At a priestly rap on 

his white knuckles 

a lion roars himself 
awake 


With one bronze paw 
traps the wily Zuricher 
Falling he does not lose 
his spectacles 


A monstrance flashes, blinds 
Viaticum 

A wild cry 

(Apologise) 

for faith and Yeats 


CORPORATE MASK 


AFTER THE MEETING 


We did not stone him 

the stockholder 

who exits wooden on 

the single track of his mind 


No need to feed him, though, 
to the hounds that 

bay in brief buttoned relief 
lapping a last sip of moon 
from the corporate saucer 


Politely a wolf knocks 
we accept his basket 
spread the goodies on our table 
which is either mahogany 
or marble 
The board room ticks 
like a stripped gallery 
Interest is high, however, 
in this snack. 


AFTER THAT 


A solitary char hounds the cigar butts 
wipes glass rings 
rolls the flow charts 
against the flow 
rights a Manet 
askew, cool on the east wall 
sponges tears from the table 
that could be mahogany 
or marble. 


CONSIDER A TABLE IN AN EMPTY ROOM 


Grained, clear, dark and veined 
you will not know til you touch 

if it is wood or stone 

Whether you can preside 

at this warm board, president, 

or lie down stone dead 

at the foot of a clear 

cold carved message 

calling your mortality 

a moot point. 


Touch it. 


THE 18ST V.P. FOR PROGRESS GRIEVES 


My growth graph suffers cardiac stone 
See right here on the chart where 

the press calls the economy a whipped dog 
I add milk to my scotch 

my physician advised 

it would curdle 

I howl. 


EXECUTIVE SUITE 


Sweet, sweet 

not just the memories .. . 

Take one quick swing 

and clip the telephone 

off its pins 

It clatters to the wood, the stone 
By the time we hear a recording 
in high wolf whine 

we will no longer hear. 


Not like a twig, October snaps 
like a neck 

Hydraulics of sweat and flesh 
prevent the crash 

of our bones. 


POEM FOR SETTING SAIL 


Tides indifferent as a pew, 
conspire to harmony 

with the angelus 

tugging sand to doom 


The harbor mists 

a crowded golgotha 
fixed to one mast, guilt 
flutters, droops 


in the apostate wind 


I cannot wrench my head 
to gaze or forgive 

or prevent the drowning: 
the stilled pulse of desire 


You are the wafer, now dissolved 
less than the memory 

of the splash: 

the fossil of faith 


dropped from the bridge 


Surf pounds on the conch 
wall of my ear 

thuds the dry rot pier 
of home 


A hauled anchor stinks 

slime on the deck 

sunset shivers a cathedral sky 
I begin my faithless voyage 

of leaving 


SPHINX 


On a wall she sits 
crossing, uncrossing 
her legs 

the sun limps 

day cracks her lips 


A sirocco tumbles 
the crumpled paper 
He grasps and 
smooths the sheet 
but learns nothing 


“The beast you imagined 
lurked in my poem 

is parched 

waiting for thunder 
nodding, nodding” 


Inside wallpaper peels 
she scratches a message 
in code: 

no one is young enough 
to understand 


He survives 

this dry time 

studies the riddle: 

words, walls 

at the wallpaper he freezes 


The first pattern is Argos 
Then Troy 

Rainfall, rainfall 

Thebes 


THE SNAKE LOSES COURAGE 


In her day the snake 

was poly as a panda 

blessed with a slick emerald coat 
a broad smile 

and steadfast courage 


She fed him peels 
from approved fruits 
they talked, having a 
common interest 

in orchard care 


It happened at length 
behind the 

bamboo thicket 

he lost his innocence 
and baby fat 


She heard a thick whisper 

he appeared as sleek as a zipper 
with a jewel of a gangster’s eye 
he has no guts now 

you know the apple part 


Leaving Eden, he was cursed 
with no backbone 

his stiff upper lip 

is split 

by a galvanic hiss 


MEMO TO THE CARETAKER 


I request one 
who speaks a clear language 
of skin 


The music will be harp 
strung at the still far 
edge of whisper 


Days will be 
endless, sensitive 
inert 


All weaving will be done 
by skilled birds 
with crystal talons 


The tree where we learned 
to dare the shadow of mind 
hangs yet with 


the deep lie of apples 
the shallow truth 
of the snake 


Remove it 
before I 
return, please 


BEACH AND SKY 


It’s the old shell game 
Venus rising: 
a Jovian sleight of hand 


Not Ganymede 

but all other moons, 

lost lights in adoring orbit 
around Jupiter, 

are women 

also the asteroids 

Madame Curie, please blaze out 


Don’t recreate me 

out of male science or sand 
don’t rub me 

extra-galactic grease 

on a cosmic gear 

or demand Olympian R&R 
for lechers, gods, and fools 


But wait 

of the magic journey 
this is the last light year 
don‘t clam up 

talk to me 
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LOVE POEM 
for Tom 


Venus is the one place in the solar system most like hell. 
—Carl Sagan 


Fire all night 
licks my thighs 


we gasp, near faint 
in the smoky awe 


morning’s smoldering wonder 
denies the lark, the star 


Pulse burning, I reach 
through flame to touch you 


matchless conspirator 
fellow arson 


Ashes. It’s ashes 
we all fall 


down. 
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CHECKLIST 


There is simply nothing else to do 
Jewels of jam stock the pantry shelves 
The bills are paid; checkbook balanced 
Enough ice for a month of tropic days 
I wrote my mother 


My salad’s as crisp as arctic air 

Children folded like laundry into their sheets 
Curtains are formal and starched like prayers 
A sharp blade hisses brightly at my wrist 
There is simply nothing else to do 
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RED/BLACK/GREY/GOLD 


I need the 

freedom to disappear 
not to pack up 

& book out 

on Amtrak 


but to dissolve 
like Kool-aid 

in a red puddle 
on the counter 


to fly back 
screwing time 
and space 
into the 
black hole 

of my navel 


to team up 
with an 
ether dream 
and redo 

my appendix 
but this time 
not wake 


to fall 

to ash 
totally grey 
but for my 
gold teeth 
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ASH WEDNESDAY 


—vanity, thy name is... 


she will know the elegant 
limits of the body 

wear a pyjama of silk 
and myth 

a nightmare 


in the glass 

she adjusts everything but 
the ritual smudge 

the touch 

of the cool priest 


she remembers 

it is merely lent— 

the body— 

with apocalypse of bright mirrors 
promised before the end 
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HOUSTON OPERA 
for Tom Wolfe & his Right Stuff 


You could try 

to evoke cheer 

with a single flute 

a trio of orphan boys 

the harmless community chorale 
or 

find some wandering 

singing riffraff 


Otherwise, have 
Richard Strauss, on stage, with 
a quartet of braided lackeys 


The slender alto 
towers 
the buxom mezzo 
who whispers grace notes 
as though 
she had the tenor’s ear 
and heart 


Soprano II, a plump hen 
preens 
nightly dreams 
of a register 
beyond G 

She forces the main thrush 
to thrust forth 


The first soprano 
having no height 
must soar 

In orbit she is Turandot 
Butterfly 


As the story goes 

she is betrayed 

her opfer is classic 
impossible 

to avoid the grim stuff 
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COURTESAN IN COLLISION 


Officer, I declare 

it was a sign I understand 

a delta insisting yield 

and I did 

when all of a sudden 

they were all over my rear end 


Not just that Mack from the truck 
but a flesh of angered 
Volkswagons 

rising like mushrooms 


How do you think I feel: 

my rabbit a victim of a gang bang 
at the intersection of 

Mound Road and 

Turnprick 

I mean, Turnpike 


Yes, I have insurance 
and a likely agent 

if I can just turn 
that $100 deductible 
trick 
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WINGS 
for Allen McSween 


And he was in the wilderness 40 days, tempted by Satan and he was 
with the wild beasts, and angels ministered to him.—Mark 1:12-13 


Jesus speaks: 


Forty days I’ve got in 
a zoo, a veritable zoo 
if you think beasts 
are complex 

try devils 

or angels 


But the beasts 

(mark what I say) 
know chapter & verse 
they’ll sprout wings 
spout truth 

they are dragons 


Unianded in this desert 
I am not prepared 

to be wild, wild 

cowed & flattened 

in a bright sun for 

40 nightless trials 


I raise my spirit 

from the sand 

face nothing 

dry mouth spitting silence 
eyes blinded by 

the crucial shadow 

(I thirst) 

of wings 
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THE HARD PART IS THE MIND 
for Tim 


Let beauty slip 
silver as minnow 
into any deep 
pond 


talents— 

rope dancing, whistle carving, mime 
should toil like ash 

in a slack wind 


Let piety pray itself 
sleepy behind the veils 
of old saints 

and aunts 


confidence, skip 
your rehearsal 
cough brash 

in the untuned mike 


Grace can stumble 
manners gaffe 
humor frown 

but not— 


the hard part is the mind 
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NARCISSUS AT THE SHORE 


Natives are polished 
in their idleness 


having eight months 
or more to practice 


and sailors clink 
like coins even in late December 


Few have been lost there 
Those fell reflectively to oblivion 


It is easy though to steer 
tourists elsewhere 


to the coastline 
carnival of red 


that whirls them round 
their money’s worth 


A sea town must dream the sky 
a hoped-for blue 


survival depends 
on weather and a bland face 


The village gossips 
spin a roulette of chatter 


the ticking obscures 
the booms the echoes 


the grey thuds deep 
in the alley of mirrors 
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THE GARDEN 


In the dream small women 
Dachau-wrought with blank faces 
cross the piazza 


More remarkable than their number 
30 or 40 5 or 10 
moving slowly, musing 

in a flowery sameness 

are their bodies 


Each lower right rib raises a petal 
then crashes into a hollow diaphragm 
each right shoulder is hunched 

and rounded like an orchid 


Every chin is cleft, but thin 
quivering, denying memory of 

a rosy Dutch tulip 

the eyebrows are dark & shaggy 
on a prim white face 


They quiz me 
I tell them 
You will be sawed in half 


Remarkable too is the crowd 
Brueghel’s peasants on Times Square 
or in Madison Square Garden 
Only flowers of authority dare bloom 


I try to tell my concern 
No one hears Tonight 
crowd control is superb 


In the arena a woman raises her head 
faces me too late for anger 
dark eyes violet with question 


Will death be enough? 
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A DESCRIPTION IN TEN WORDS 


The man at the post office 
declared his counter tops 
white birch 
costs a fortune now 
takes a beating laundry cases 
and all 
still smooth 


You close the blind 
night 
costs a fortune our 
smooth birch bodies 
take a beating 


The laundry of our lives 
mocks a stiff wind 
pitching with age or fright 
Most folks collect the wash at night 
Let it pitch, age 
close with fright 


Making the whites mock white 
blind white 
night smells fortunate 
sheets close like petals 
beaten by the wind 
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AGNES McDONALD 


Photo by MILTON ROGERS 


A native of North Carolina, Agnes McDonald was edu- 
cated at the University of Missouri. She lived in Cali- 
fornia “long enough to want to come home,” and has 
published in magazines on both coasts. Her work has 
been influenced in particular by Hans Christian Anderson, 
Joyce, Marquez, Wendell Berry, Dave Smith and Elinor 
Wilnor. Agnes lives in Wilson, North Carolina, where 
she teaches Creative Writing at Atlantic Christian Uni- 
versity and directs the Center for Professional Develop- 
ment. A Weymouth Fellow, she has studied with both 
Sam Ragan and James Dickey. 


To My Children... 
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READER 


Between the hammer strokes 
our hearts survive 

like the tongue 
that between the teeth 

and in spite of everything 
goes on praising. 


Ninth Elegy, Rilke 


Come, for I have talked before 
you to the moon. 


There must be someone to say 

pillar to, or terror. Someone 

who has pressed his hands against the wood 
of porches, paint shrinking 

into itself, and knows. 

Or one who has felt steps behind him 

darken and grow close, sidewalk softening 
to butter, 


one who can imagine olive trees, 
a bridge, a gate and how they differ 
from the sky, 


who sees the necklace I have strung, 

not simply cinnebar upon the Belgian linen thread, 
and walks into the dance the poem makes 

and grasps the hands of words. 


Devours the poem’s flesh and mine, 

the okra taste of slant-eyes e’s, 
solemnity of a’s, the awestruck o 

that hollows out the mouth like plums. 
And still is willing to concede 

the round pink stubs protruding 

from his foot are toes, no matter 

how he disbelieves. 


Reads the sigh of a decaying house, 
naked and dwindling in the wind, 
relinquishing its secrets, and estimates 
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how much this matters: 
that jug without a lip 
calls, calls forever 

to be called. 


In you, word becomes 

the seed it husks. 

When we were young, 

we did not need heart’s ease, 

and gestured toward the flower half- 
hidden by the berry bush 


and stars sang like crickets 


in the dropping dusk 
and were. 
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JAKE’S GARDEN 


It floats somehow, torn-tissue edges 
overlap the velvet dusk 

that runs like ink. 

It stands as it always stands, 

even as it changes in this light. 
Alchemy of evening lifts 

this finished meal, magician’s table 
into woods that fill with darkness 
and with fall. 


Your marigolds, their small teeth 
clattering against night’s 

chilly edge, turn brown. And purple still 
your azuratum, left to whisper now 

like girls in church. 


Sometimes the best comes first. 

Blooms without apology from simple seeds. 
In your garden, spider webs of string 

now trace their silence on the clabbered sky. 
Something waits in this gray season’s 
doorway, like words 

spoken on the way upstairs. 

Waits like all things innocent and beyond 
our hands, to speak 

the fall-flung pages wordless to our eyes. 
For us to speak them back. 
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THE HALLOWING OF BARNS 


Old barns have a way with them, 
Life gleams in them 

like brass candlesticks. A boy 

with a net can wander in 

chasing a butterfly. Into a stone one 
claimed by trumpet vine and lichen 
where animal reek hangs 

like sleep after waking. 

For the boy, rafters clang 

with bells, haylofts 

remind him of what he only suspects. 
Why does it matter, to chase a sunwing 
among shatters of hay? 


Gold on gold, on hair in pale light, 

on a moment when age melts 
weathercock and windmill 

into a time that needs, not knowing why 
to hear the musty hush of beams, 

the creak of anchor posts. 
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OF THAT LIGHT THE LIVING DO NOT SEE 
for Esther 


I. 


Remember the time we rode out 

into the Shenandoah hills from Roanoke, 

truck open, smell of honeysuckle thick as cream, 
through the trembling green valleys, apple orchards, 
the heavy air of evening? 


There is no reason 

why I think of you, 

who quietly to your gravestone 

took your sorrows, clutched 

like yarrow in your small dry hands, 
never to ask why I now 

wake to this holy moment, 

breeze of summer blown 


across forty years 
from the back of an old green truck? 


II. 


Today I hear the cry, 

the hurried flap of gulls 

blinded by sun they cannot fly 
with or without, being a beacon 


yet splitting with light the pupils 
into a thousand glassy fragments, 


and wonder if you 
and I are not at once 
white flower, 

gull wing, apple light. 
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for ECH 
1900-1963 


PLACING MARKERS 


I walked behind you 

down the path, cut from sod, 
edged with phlox that spread 
from almost-nothing roots. 

I could slide my hand 
between those airy bodies 
and the earth, only a cord 
tied to that flat belly. 


You squatted, let the soil sift, 

tried its fineness with your finger tips, 
hat’s thumb-worn brim 

hid the sun, hid me 

standing in your shadow’s coolness. 


You sorted out 

the stakes you’d chopped from crates. 
I pencilled on the names to mark 

the rows you’d planted while the day 
was cool. 

This was your way, 

to plant the beans beside the flowers. 
I think the lines are thin 

between the things we separate 
with words. 
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HOW WE SPENT ONE AFTERNOON 
IN GLOUCESTER, NORTH CAROLINA 


I’d gone ahead 

and left you on the road 

We’d piled some branches, pine, 

whatever wood was dry and could be dragged, 
the smaller on the large. 

We made a sort of sleigh. 

I think I’d gone for twine 

to bind them up. 


We could have trusted them 
to hold together. 


And walking back, I watched you 

in the road. 

You’d hardly moved, 

your baggy Fairisle sweater burred, 
you winter pale. 

We smiled. We knew 


my trip back to the house 

was just another way of distance. 
We pulled the ragged pile, 
needles, leaves, 

and when we got it back 

we broke it up and laughed 

to find a stack of wood 

behind the kitchen door. 


We built a fire, we warmed. 


Though there was better wood outside 
than windfalls. 
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SEEING YOU OFF 


Yesterday on the mud flat 
between water and the shore, 
grassy and piled with what 
was washed there, 


a crane 
hinged to his reflection, 
moving on, takes his image 
with him. 


And you behind me in the room 
before the fire. 


Tonight I turn from the gate 
to watch you into darkness. 
Glass gives back myself 

to mirrors. 


Through one pane 

you wave, reach something 

above your head. 

I touch the gold piece at my throat, 
not seeing myself anywhere. 


Not in a single face. 
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EQUINOX 


Morning. Light slants 

finding its balance. 

I dreamed of someone 

I loved once. 

More nights in dreams than ever 
in our lives. 


Days sherten now. Earth 

and I shift to a more 
comfortable spot. From my bed, 
I hear a cricket. 

Nights will be colder. 


Skies like bad opals, 

I as heavy as dough. 

It is time 

to hear sounds that sift 

morning. 

Time to find 

where stars fall, 

what hangs on vines to be picked. 


Twice you left bowls 
of grapes on my table. 
Green, red, choices 
changing nothing. 


Once an old woman across a yard, 
air heavy with roses, left 

a glass of amber jelly 

and two tea crackers on a wall. 

Your saying my name was like that. 
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TO KNOW GRAY DAYS 


Scrambling through the hedge of thorns, 
I could not wait to feel 
the prince’s kiss. 


Innocence dies hard. I wish 
I could tell you differently. 
What do we do 


between the mucous 
and the asn? 
We wait the knowing heart 


that does not turn aside, 
and glimpse the wings of hawks 
in this gray light. 


The claws that grip our shoulders 
wed us one to one. 


Today I smoothe the dirt 
around some sunflower seeds. 
Dark blood wells into my finger’s furrows. 


My neighbor, deaf and almost ninety, 
unfolds his plot behind the house. 
Life clings to life, 


lodestone to star. 
There’s little more than this. 
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THE LAST CANAL 


Memory is hunger. 
A Moveable Feast, E. Hemingway 


We knew it daily only, this green-black danger 
snaking toward the bridge, where at letting-out time 
long orange buses gulped the lifted road. 

Where no fishing was allowed, where no one was allowed 
by an old black man and three boys who harvested 
what crop came. In late-light afternoon 

like Flaubert from his balcony viewing fields, 
roads through bits of colored glass, 

we watched houses glisten yellow, white. 

Let down their lawns with moths, 

let down their petticoats to the sea wall, 

where barbs of grass stray and accusing 

wormed toward the temptation of water 

that flexed and yawned like a stippled cat. 

Boats like kittens on the wrinkled tilt, 

lilt of tongues against the pier, carved 

and gray-mapped, wind worrying its grain 

like fritter crust. 

Pelicans sheared sun-flocked sails, drew 

through their beak needles, mast and riggings 

to yarn and snarl. 


There a man strode at five, hoisted 

his crab-empty pots, flipped cold coils 

in housewifely piles and wiped his hands 
unwet and briskly on his pants. 

Cicada tipped the balance of a branch 
brushed to its conclusion one hair wide. 


Whorls of air like baby’s hair 

roused nothing at all. 

Soon the canal will be comatose, pale 
under the reachless dome like an elaborate 
headdress. 
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Who are the people not here, 

amber children boxed in light, 

old men to their beds like swimmers 

giddy beyond their depth, 

women in slick gowns drifting toward the torso 
under the water’s sweet surface? 


Where is the sky, dew-sucked, 

will it wash down when the man 

finds his pots noon-full and bids birds 

to his flanged hair out of thorn trees? 

When palmettos bloody their teeth on the sky 
we wonder the gull cries. 

How they feather-fling like mimosa, 

their second bodies thudding earth, 

stories losing words like stars. 
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CAST, FOR JASON 


Some things 
like our lives 
are learned early. 


You crawl the rug 
to touch the child there, 
pale flesh, his cast. 


You do not know 
the word broken, 
or how we heal, 


carapace against soft wounds. 


Now your fingers probe 
a line where feeling 
stops. 


A child I knew once 
asked of every fire truck’s 
siren screaming 


is it coming here? 


Lost like wax 
that oozes us to mould, 
we become our brokeness, 


our baby talk bye, bye, 
all the words that come 
later. 
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PERSIEDS 


Last night Robert Frost smiled 

at me in my sleep, cold stars 

in his face trailing his furred temples, 

his hair like wind-drift snow. 

It is August. 

Time of star showers, watchers 

huddled in backyards and city parks, 

small islands of hope. 

Now is the time of shrimp feeds at Snead’s Ferry, 
annual things, my birthday. 

Ends, beginnings, who knows which? 

Events cross each other like lost members 

of the same search party. 

The stuff not there 

is the magic that is. 

What lures the pumpkin moon 

into the cornfield, flings the dry sassafras leaf 
back to its branch, runs water uphill? 

No one can tell. 


These ars days of wings and feathered tracings. 
Hawk, owl, crow on every path. 

Some days I walk back with full hands, 
enough to sleep on. 

Feather so small it grips my finger 

like a wild rose petal, yesterday 

a child’s lost tooth. 

Last night I dreamed a woman, 

her breast in her mouth. 
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MILLEFIORI PAPERWEIGHT 


Fireworks of willow turn each pane 

its own brief meadow. 

Surround of cobalt blue 

she never reached the depth of. 

In this crystal sphere, pale septefoils 

close ranks like pines in her husband’s woods. 
She remembers a sea cucumber, 
water-cupped, wave-broken. 

An intricate stillness here: 

gowns in armoirs, the elder Bach’s sonatas, 
foxgloves stippled pink and mulberry: 

in the world’s dye, all things 

dipped lightly. 


You spoke of moonlight 
rides on horseback to springfed lakes 
and homes of childhood friends. And of the night 
your dog chasing after down the roadway poplar-lined 
was tampled where another roadway crossed. 
You held him limp, wild-eyed and wet. 


All winter 

she had published her breath on mirrors, 
each nebula a sister to the mist within her. 
On floors as bright as ponds, 

she believed her shadow. 

Watteau would have let her out to swing: 
the curve fails where a thousand roses tilt. 


Once there, 
we lost the leaf-laced path 
across the web of water oak and galax. 
At night from hours of tracking, 
we woke, the lantern in our faces, 
path merely feet away, 
mushrooms shattering the silence, 
fungi festering like wounds, 
the same doves blowing across the mouths of bottles. 


She is the woman you always see 

against these landscapes. 

Rising from her desk, her quaint script, 
blackbirds cutting themselves from paper, 

she wishes the world were like this: 

the horizon toward Baccarat a flowery upheaval 
in her hand, at least, on the door, 

a messenger’s fingers turning brass. 
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GOING HOME TO MOTHER 


Then the maiden marvelled and 
stretched forth both her hands to 
seize the fair plaything. 


Andrew Lang, Homeric Hymns 


Down there was like all year 

in Los Angeles. Faucets dripped 
constantly. 

No one seemed to care. 

She was fed up: disappearing water, 
pomegranites beyond her reach. 
Orange Julius stands, Foto franchises. 
Would she remember her name, 

where she had parked her car? 


Spindly lilies clogged canals 
like common weeds. 

Everything tasted tinny. 

Rooms smelled of stems rotting 
in water, didn’t he ever 

air the place out? 

Mirrors always fogged, thoughts 
for the fun of it, written 

down for years. 


When she threw her brush at him 

last Monday, he almost let her go sooner. 
She detested his pudgy fingers, blue 
smudges on her thighs, his archaic smile. 
How he wanted her to say, uncle. 

His old man smell like fetid milk, 

his fondness for clock watching, 

even in bed. 

“You’re the apple of my eye,” he’d say 
patting her ass. 


Fool, she was his eye. 
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FALLING WEATHER 


One night you climbed the stairs, 
your slow breath clouding windows, 
the mirror at the end. 

Vanishing before I could draw my heart, 
the arrow through it. 


Each day you went away a little, 
you turning into your self. 

Every wooden square a shadowbox, 
other days shining 

in waxed faces, candles 

burning down to table. 

And darkness. 


And darkness coming on 
anyway. 


Nothing is so hard to empty 

as emptiness. 

It was going to snow forever, 

the sun gone over the hill, 

deserter in a patchwork coat. 

After you left, I knit sweaters, 
color against the cold. 

Tiny thorns appeared I had not 
seen before. 

I read patterns I thought 

I had lost. 

Now I have recovered. 

Central heating gives me no 

excuse to knit. And as for her, 
woman in the walled-off tower room. 
She rocks in a cold light. 

Never dropping a stitch, with darkness 
coming on like snow, a shawl of pain 
she cannct wear and gold 

she wishes straw again. 


You would not believe 
how smooth I have become: 
an egg- 


slick rock we carried up the coast 

from Ensenada wishing for a truckful. 
Remember how we spoke of simply loving 
what we could not have? 
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Now I’m as clean as a whistle stop. 
Rain runs right off me, 

I am dry in no time. 

Not tinder for any small burning. 


This woman’s house is minimal. 

No eaves, no cupalos, no widow’s walks. 
For birds or anyone or nests. 

I can roll like a marble 

and not be found for years. 


Look, you get all the credit. 
I am a duck’s back, 
red clay in a gully washer. 


Everything we love 
should last forever. 


These days inside doors hang gape. 

We have turned from walls, whatever 

our palms stretch to. 

Back there, stone denies its mason, crumbling. 
Shadows from the receding grate flinch, 
shiver and grow limp. 

To whatever the frozen world speaks— 
towhee tracks, print of branches 

heavy with language, 

through black windows, frost-pronged 

that hang in this room like dying stars— 
we call back some few words. 

Our spines stiffen, straighten 

with something almost summer, 

cats sagging on the porch, 

sunflowers repenting, repenting. 

You and I no longer hug our hearts 

like children before their births. 

New we test the world, where its ice cracks, 
one body at a time. 


Winter has its own rewards. 

Everywhere people are gathering in rooms, 
pulling dreams over their heads 

like sweaters. 


Where do I find the loosened scarf of smoke, 
the only aftermath of ashes? 


for PGM 1928-1967 
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UMBRELLA 


Because she didn’t want something 
was no reason to hate it. 


Nights she dreamed a roof, 
something hovering her body 

like a hillside field, 

as close as the graze of her head, 
the wing of hair escaping her hat. 
Like a hanger for a biplane 


flying even in scarves of fog. 

Something she had always had. 

Days it seemed a fish, 

bones splayed like parachute rigging, 
stretched-tight skin she could see through. 
Like faith in words or a good marriage. 


She wanted a thing she could even forget, 
attractive in crowds, distinguishable 
from heights. 

Let earthwater to gutters, 

creeks and sea like children 

called home to dinner, 

like growing old. 


She imagined it without end. 

Catching whatever came: all cold winds, sun 
too hot for old black women who walk 

roads home from clean white kitchens. 
Curved like a morning bowl, a woman’s belly 
bearing. 

Chinese boxes, down to husk, 

whispers, wild plum petals. 


She would raise it like the moon 
blown to seed. 
In any color. 
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DEPTH OF FIELD 


It snowed 

all that day 

and at three it stopped. 

In lavendar light 

boys came out with their sleds 

tracking the snow between the sycamores, 
laying down their shadows in the snow 
that was sky. 


One in a red cap 

took the hill and back 

so many times, his suit was furred 
by the snow’s pelt. 

Only his cap, a bright spot 

round on the close sky. 

Small red bringing the day to focus. 


That night there would be moon. 
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SHIRLEY MOODY 


Photo by WADE SMITH 


Shirley Laws Moody, born in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
graduated from Peace College, attended N. C. State Uni- 
versity, and Sam Ragan’s Writers’ Workshops. Near 
her thirtieth birthday, her first poem was_ published. 
Shortly thereafter she became active in the N. C. Artist- 
in-Schools Program. Since 1978, she has completed 
approximately 90 worklong residencies in that capacity. 
A Weymouth Fellow, Shirley lives with her husband 
and two daughters in Cary, N. C. She refers to her life 
and poetry as “eclectic experiences which keep me grow- 
ing close to the edges of something as if made from 
stone—perhaps an altar or an energy source—, surely 
something positive.” 


To Steve... 
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THERE IS NO CENTER 


I. 


I am told these newspapers 

will hold and work well 

to enrich the soil. 

In the garden, my hands grow real 


then reach her picture buried in the news: 


Salvadoran child 

dark and dry as potato dust. 

Hunger settles in her lazy eyes, arched brow, 
her small back’s bending. 


Near her, struggle leans 


in the line of a peasant woman’s shoulder 
pulled by the infant on her gnawed breast. 
The revolution will not behave 

any more than crying babies, 


or moans from wounded can help 


but reveal hideouts. 
Force-fed words 
have been no more 
than fig leaves. 


i, 


Her small sounds come like soft rainfall 


starting far across a field. 
Something doesn’t come together 
when there is more to keeping 

a fetus and seeds alive 


than keeping this child, 


this child who knows how to hug land 
to listen for guns in ground thunder, 
this child with hair so close 

to earth. 
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Another news item encourages the use of human hair 


as a nutrient for vegetables. 

Would they have me press her in 

as between pages of a book? 

A lock of hair carried over the soldier’s heart? 


When I pretend not to hear, 


the sounds carry like trains 
across tracks. 
Between my hands 


a cat’s cradle tension 


creates a trellis for beans. 
Hands swimming slowly, slowly 
like climbing a ladder. 

When I try to forget the child, 


her limp, wet-leaf hands 


tie a string around my finger 
before the soldier takes her arms 
over and over 

like chopped deadwood. 


TIT. 
Ping of the tin pail’s first raindrop 
sends me inside 
before the center row is planted. 


My shoesoles print small grey gashes 
through the house into the kitchen. 


Somewhere the soldier stamps his boots 


after another long haul 

in the killing ground. 

I scrub my hands so hard 
the ring slips off, 


spins to string quiet in the sink. 


I will keep the center row in the garden 
empty all season. 
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SCAVENGERS ALL 


It is the custom of certain Indonesian natives to gather the 
Salanganes’ nests inside cave entrances to be exported in the 
lucrative business of making bird’s nest soup. 


In cool island nights of North Borneo where 
always blackness is and shelter dark, 
the Salanganes’ mating season has come. 


Beneath their tongues, thick fluid pools faster 
than nests can be built. Trickles stream under beaks, 
the breast feathers dampen and mat. 


Winged carpentry lasts week after patient week 

until the cave entrance sprouts cups like flowers. 

Hatching is hurried as villagers in the opening 

are framed and swarm like bats inside the great rock’s mouth. 


Beneath bird tongues, gluelike sweat thickens 

as screams fail to scare these scaling men. 
Skillful cutting scrapes off nests like afterbirth, 
glutinous spittle dropping from the air like blood. 
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HOLDING ON 


The following morning she tells him her dreams: 


Men in brown animal skins 
smeared birdlime on tree branches 
to snare quick black pests flying on their farms. 


Long after the crops had gone, 

soon after the stoney silence that winter, 
early pruning cracked through the quickening 
and she became lime. 


Deposited, scattered, mingled with dust, 
she sank with decay in moiled darkness 
that sometimes became stiff and stonelike. 


She later rolled with tiny rivulets 

that turned into quick river poundings. 

Broken substance now she rushed through fresh water, 
became a mussel held on the gills of some 

swift swimmer, and grew. 


Then, like a geode, broke loose inside glimmering 
shells, smooth and slick like mothers. Inner cave 
lights finally netted 

some of her 

became buttons on fine blue silk blouses 

and white newborn smocks. 

The last flint of her sifted down the Mississippi 
survived the estuaries 

slipped into sea 

where she swept strong Gulfs up stream 

around Carolinas and there settled with master masons. 


Animal flowers which held deep 

brilliant secrets of polyp and colonies 

taught her to stiffen and cement a world 

that grew centuries great depths out of silt, 

caverns and wreckage. She frothed the beating waters 
until pinioned coral reefs flew out at the sun. 


A moon-floated mangrove seed washed onshore 
that islands might grow. 


Now as she speaks, 

and they both have thought of leaving, 

they are comforted like Senoi families of Malaya 
in telling dreams to understand 

this has all happened before. 


In land or water a single flake can hold 
like a snare, a stone, a thin button 
or a mark on a map. 
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EXCHANGES 


Something breaks off, floats away 
as I listen to her earliest memory. 
An innertube her sister has inflated 
is what she recalls 
all pink with sprinkled confetti 
frozen somewhere between the air 
and her sister’s breath. 
She is warm and drifting, drifting. 
I drown in rhythms of my own making, 
songs of water, urgent forgiveness 
churn inside me as she relives her struggle 
alongside the pool. She didn’t know 
first to lift the float above her. 
Instead, falls back in a sudden upset, 
splash and clutch, then slips into grey space. 
A moan opens over her— 
like shameful memories 
those that worry during sleepless nights. 
netting tighter when the ring drags 
across her arms, hooks her hands 
before she spits water like seeds. 


After hearing her memory, I left determined 
for a sinless country, gentle cows. 

But falling asleep, I became lost 

in a dream of biting pink plugs 

beneath a long wall of water, 

having nothing left 

but someone’s stale warm breath. 
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CANDLE MAKING: WICKS 


“And then this moth-essence, this spectacular 
skeleton, began to act as a wick.” 


HOLY THE FIRM 
Annie Dillard 


In fire a braid maintains its shape. 
Candle wicking is braided cotton. 


Wax melts as a candle 
is sucked up the wick, 
vaporizes and burns. 


Wick is locus and channel of flame. 
(A) moth flew into the candle, was caught, 
burnt dry, and held. 

Too small a wick burns too small a hole 

loses itself inside the candle 

suffocates or drowns. 
All that was left was the glowing horn shell 
of her abdomen and thorax... 

Too large a wick smolders, can’t absorb 

wax fast enough 

makes a smokey, sputtery cotton fire. 
(A) fraying, partially collapsed 
gold tube 

Wick is locus and channel of flame. 


Experiment teaches the correct size wick 
is a matter of taste 
whether candles should burn down flat 
or leave an exterior shell. 
(JJammed upright in the candle’s 
round pool. 
Before using always dip wicks in wax. 
The first lighting will be easier: your wick 
won’t burn to a stump 
or need surgical rescue. 
(G)olden female moth ... flapped into the fire 
dropped her abdomen into the wet waz, stuck, 
flamed, frazzled and fried in a second. 
Wax-stiffened wicks work more easily 
and dipping is only a ten second step. 
The moth’s head was fire. 
Wick is locus and channel of flame. 
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AT EXACTLY WHAT POINT DID SHE DECIDE? 


Where the fences were gone 
to insects and too much sun 


Where birds had perched years 


along the rails fallen 
and dropped 
seeds into saplings 


Where cedars had grown 
natural property lines 
before the big cedar blowdown 


Where branches filled in thick 
enough to keep the herd 
of fevered dream-borne creatures 


She had always kept well 
wired inside a pasture 


Where finally nothing was solid 
and they broke out 

to graze along many grassy slopes 
curiously without her 
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REACHING DECISIONS 


Stone have obsessed me all week. 

Tuesday I stood at the edge 

of the rock quarry 

surrounded by boulders 

large and cold as my porch 

protected by a cut canyon of hard silence. 


Sunday I waiked by the creek 

where long white grass along the edge 
bent from a recent overflow. 

At the overpass, concrete embankments 
were breaking up— 

large chunks like ice chopped the stream. 


Trees were bare 

snapped limbs jutting, 

peeling back grey landscape 
exposing light new wood in strips 
like wax layers scratched off 

by fingernails. 


Near a clearing, 

white outdated street markers 
sank into the bank— 

familiar black printed names 
stacked landmarks side by side 
stopping erosion. 

My hand dipped in icy waters 
fished out a clear smooth pebble. 


Walking home, I felt the pavement grow solid. 
Standing on the porchsteps, 

I looked back toward the creek 

fingering the stone warm 

inside my coat pocket. 
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BENEATH THE SURFACE 


The gardener has turned a bed of new soil 
for late blooming plants. 

Wiping his sweaty brow against a sleeve, 

he leans along the rusty hoe. 

His stiffness rises like hot vapors from stone. 


The woman in the green dress swings brown sandals 
walking through the woven gazebo. 
A few lavender wisteria clusters remain. 


Late afternoon 
and a small group prepares for a wedding. 


The woman leans touching lightly two or three 
blue pansy faces as though blessing them. 
Sunlight plays against her dress where 

her breasts want to be naked. 


The smiling man in light clothes she’s been expecting 
chuckles as she pinches purple snapdragons. 

She remembers with child eyes an aunt’s wedding: 
white snapdragons everywhere in the stuffy parlor. 


Thick branches, old ivy shelter the stone bench 
where everything smells of mimosa and new blossoms. 


He takes her hand, their warm cheeks touch, 
her fingertips gently lower his chin 

toward the catbird flown bravely near their feet, 
spearing a dried black beetle. 


Piano music floats from the gazebo 
many pastel veils. 


The soil is dark now as the gardener stops 
to drink from the green garden hose. 


Gold and blond, the fish turn 
slowly beneath the thick green pond. 
She recalls standing there as a young girl. 


The wedding party flows now down the neat paths 
bordered by liriope. 

A satin white kneeling altar is placed 

beneath the gazebo. 


As the couple turns to leave, he finds her 
a fallen magnolia petal 

creamy with delicate brown bruises. 

Her eyes close as she presses this scent 
cool against her lips. 
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MEETING ON THE RIVER IN WINTER 


Across the slantwise Neuse, 

a lone figure stumbles over loose rocks 
to an ice-scratched slab. 

Jays squall from bent trees 

along the mudbrown rush 

that offers no leafy print, 

only brassy plates of blindness. 

There is no good 

trying to see 

the face of the other. 


In the water’s shine, 

even the tiger could not show a likeness 
to his found sheep-raised brother, 

nor easily persuade that a time has come 
to hunt, to eat red meat instead of grass, 
thougn the air’s edge would turn familiar 
raw scents around them 

like half-remembered dreams. 


Only weathered land along the river 

remains here with us 

and our gods, our Satans. 

Here can be no paradise. 

There is no fall, 

but for a falling sun— 
a burning so far down now 
it grows too dark to see. 
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THE SPINSTER 


The great wheel’s top spindle is honed 
from her sweating palm. 

She watches ships click in place 
along Beaufort Harbor. 

Beyond the pulsing glare, 

beyond her wheel, 

a wild pony runs on Bird Island. 


Pale hands press the dark hem 
of her long dress. 

She turns 

to grip the notched rod 

she turns 

tactile monotony 

again and again 

a tightening pivot. 


Threadbare slippers removed, 
her feet slap the heartpine floor. 


Striding the wheel, 


she longs to touch 
the sheared sheep’s heart. 
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GOING BACK 


“I never see what I’m looking at. 
I see what I think.” 


—Aliki Barnstone 


Lodged years around the stove, 
lime crusts like old snow. 

This house 

a collected child’s memory, 
container of secrets. 


Jars of canned vegetables, newspapers, peelings, 

nothing now but brittle lid scars 

grinding between my fingers. 

Why should this entry recall an Eskimo legend? 
Good women with ability to recognize snow 
suitable for cooking and drinking 
are highly valued. 

Thoughts often invent entirely different countries. 


In every rainstreaked windowpane, 
steam defines prints dusk enough for batik 
against cottony distances, 
deep sightlessness beyond the house. 
Is this the way back? This tactile unscrewing, unreeling 
musty smells in corners of old kitchens? 
There is no way to hold things still, 
to steady balance. Minnows slip through and know 
inky depths, like stars our wishes lure, 
steam sublime in nightsky 
against windows 
around stovetops 
between my fingers. 
And this return becomes a punishment 
something irritating 
something innocent as the odor of empty 
insect jars, 
as the grinding of one’s teeth in sleep. 
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NURSERY WEBS 


Was peacefulness 

ever what we were after? 

She thinks of the child, who wants the tea, who wants 
her eyes, her mouth, ‘her hands, 


From “Turn,” by Jean Valentine 


Remembering mating signals, the tranced strokings, 
she follows him, 

willing recipient of the gift-wrapped fly. 

While she feeds, she allows him 

to store sperm inside her body. 


After eggs ripen, she prepares a sac 


to clutch 
weeks within her jaws. 


Weeks of no feeding, no growing, 
until she ties damp milkweed leaves together with silk 
suspending a cocoon found among them. 


On guard nearby, 

she might recall her glass-smooth walks on nearby lakes, 
the vulnerable moltings, 

dangling from a silken thread 

after a single shudder along the clamped back 

split and released old skins 

and the awkward legs. Yes, the legs were a risk. 


But now, here they were, 

only one week with her. 

Tender offspring feeding first from her mouth, 
next from a trapped insect’s eye, 

and last developing a taste for herself, 

for her exhausted self. 


Turning inward, 

her own fluids melt her into delicate juices, 
an herbal tea the spiderlings learn 

where her skin is soft. 


Her heart, her lungs 
will keep on working. 
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NIGHT TURN 


Given a little lime, 
all darkness will be woven light. 


Clear and silent, the night tracks silver— 
every star a snail of history. 


What journeys flung in great fury throw light 
in time exposure to end in this quiet praise? 


The cliff shadow’s stern depth finds us 
on the bluffside in Bear Pocket. 
No palm has tamed the earth’s gnawed black edge. 


We stare at claw marks 

perhaps left by some unknown caged bear. 
He may still wait behind the purple screen, 
all sad sounds of night, 

to be let out. 

Sometimes we wish to touch his wildness, 

though it would have our blood. 


Wishes must weigh heavy— 
the stars slip and fall. 


So we stare into this great shaking 
sky of hidden moon, the lost dream. 


We search to understand what the world tries 
to tell in the lure and snare of future 
jutting along the crusty shelf. 


We search time’s slow scars. 
Bound to struggle, we are 
as anything trapped, 


or human. 


There is nothing but a heartbeat. 
Nothing else to do but climb. 
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MARY SNOTHERLY 


Photo by BURNIE BATCHELOR 


Mary Carleton Snotherly is a graduate of Meredith 
College who lives in Raleigh and is employed by Eastern 
Airlines there. She has one son, Alex, who attends East 
Carolina University. Mary is a member of the North 
Carolina Writers Conference and of the North Carolina 
Poetry Society, of which she is a former Chairman. 
Emory University, St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
Campbell University, and Weymouth House are among 
the many places where she has read. Her work has been 
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To My Mother... 
Hazel Cole 
and for my son Alex 


EscAPE OF POEMS, AND OTHER BREATHING CREATURES 


Days we mapped the tunnel. 
Nights we honed the knife. 
Whittled flutes, 

mouthpiece to fineslant. 
Bored holes. 

Practiced set of teeth. 
Blew small songs 

to scale stone walls, 

clear barbed wire. 

Out of reach of hounds, 
their noses to the ground. 
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THIS DIM PERCEPTION: for animus 


Light pauses here, senses a sanity 

IT IS YOUR GENTLENESS I LOVE 

drizzled warm like rain on gray 

window glass, a sprinkling of powder 

on glossed dresser tops seeding itself 

in its own reflection — in mirrors, 

in quiet pools returning the only 

face and barest of breaths— 

a lift of wings, the limb left trembling. 

Touch me. IT IS YOUR LARGENESS I LOVE 
pressed against my smallness. 

I know this sun: it turns its face from 
dailiness to some farther scape, 

wheels over the curvature of earth- 

bound dreams to where someone may be 

now leaning from a window in this same sweet 
heat. IT IS LOVE I LOVE, needing the myth, 
this dim perception of your projection 

rising like mosques, elusive in light. 
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DROUGHT 


Those days have all dried up 
like summer creek beds. 

Fish who flashed about me, 
silver in their skins, 

have evaporated 

along with tadpoles, minnows. 


There are only bones, 

a few thin scales, 

rainbows strewn as rose petals 

at indiscretion of a wind, 

and tracks the ebbing water marked 
like steps, leaving. 


Knowing there is slim chance of rain, 
lizzards roam this place— 

tiny dinosaurs, 

flame tongues flickering. 

Moccasins coil, 

turn to the long sun. 

Purple dragonflies light, uncouple. 


And I, I toe the cracks 

that spread like desert maps, 

blind to ends and edges. 

I follow, but only with my eye 
to where the creek bend bends. 


Still, sometimes from deep in dreams 
at night, their silver spirits rise. 
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ONE BY ONE 


To the edge of clearings, 

to where the grass is cut, 

to fences, one by one 

the small things come. 

Shadows sliding down from trees, 
up from burrows, they come 
from all the secret places. 


Underneath they are soft and white, 
their furred and feathered bellies. 
Beneath their wings, their wings thin 
as tissue kites, bones of balsa. 


They come listening. 

Their eyes are wide, unblinking. 
They freeze still as stone. 
Breathe quick, wet breaths. 


Close almost enough for touch, 


leaving one by one. Their absence 
chills the night with whispers. 
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GREAT BLUE HERON 


it is not easy 

naming you. 

Some things are given 
freely, 

out of silence— 
whisper of blue 
catching gray taffeta 
sky. 


Words are small 

reality, 

repeat themselves 

in snow 

like deer track. 

You are not to be 

distilled 

in paper poems. 

(Even those speaking softly, 
December mornings.) 


Your image burns 
into my sight, 
chars my heart, 
locks itself in. 
Reaffirms 

a presence here— 
yours, and mine. 


You take some part of me 
where you go beyond 

the next river— 

something like thought, lost, 
love, lifting, 

this spooling of breath. 
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LETTER TO MARGARET 


What brought Chekhov’s body 

back to Moscow — I remember reading— 
was a green oyster wagon. 

No praise, no singing, no flowers. 

Cart wheels rolled soundlessly 

over dust and cobbles. Bells 

without clappers swayed and danced 
from the reins of horses; and there was 
wind, the only reverence, 

some dry, calibrated measure. 


Some thing haunts me, another ghost— 
a thing with wings. He came last night 
wisp of cloud crossing the moon 
breaking light. He is not to be expected 
as breakfast guests at eight o’clock 

as you, my friend, last summer. 

(We drank tea, ate toast, strawberries 
from my garden. You filled that empty 
chair with laughter.) He must know 
what I tell you in my letter 

for his shadow circles in the high 
gloss wax of that same table. 

He has come as close as he can. 


Not certain now what is real, I live 

in the slow wash. Dreams blend 

into lean trunks of trees; birdsong 

of swamp rose in this room. 

(Small particulars, I write them down.) 
All losses follow in varied guises. 

We are wakened — not by the street song 
or clang of garbage pails, or slamming 
door — but by these huge silences. 
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THIS APRIL FIELD 


is almost 
too beautiful turning 
in the sun today. Green 
deep enough to drown in, 
all the flowers floating. 
I shall fold this field 
like a great tablecloth, 
careful corner to corner. 
Shake out crumbs, 
whatever small 
truths dry here, 
come snow in November. 


THE AUGUST NIGHT 


releases 
its moths, like spores, 
like scent to wind — floating, 
finding their way 
down long rows of corn. 
Drawn by something beyond 
themselves, knowing the moon 
so far, their wings so frail, 
they settle to the lights 
of houses. 


It is almost suicidal 
the way they dive, 

come close 

to what light is like. 


They leave their dust, 

traces on the window screen, 

their slight breaths clinging. 

Turn homing 

to where they’ve come from— 
perhaps underneath a sycamore leaf. 
They hang upside down 

like bats 

in the dreamless cave 

of day. 
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THE NEUSE 


runs slow tonight, 
carries dreams on its back, 
holds to light, colors of sky 
as long as it can. 


Coming here, balancing on brick walls, 
felled logs, the curbs of childhood— 

I have stopped only long enough 

to see the rose — how it found its way 
into an old abandoned shack, 

how it bloomed there. 

And once across great fields 

rain came: first rustlings, 

drum of drops in dust 

touching me soft 

as mothwings, everywhere 

like a lover. I remember 

how on my tongue the taste 

of rain was sweet, was salt. 


Through long rows of corn 
and nettle, I have come to see 
the spider swing blade to blade 
tall rushes, 

wind shift all the shadows, 

to hear this singing. 

To see the river run— 

splash of light on rock, 

stars caught steady as in a net, 
the moon’s shining. 

For every year turns loose 

the oaks that line these banks, 
washes soil from roots, muddies water. 


I have come, needing tonight 
a river. This time here 

is time enough, 

is something like pushing out 
in a small boat. 
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FERRYRIDE 


How long is this crossing? 

I have seen that gull before, balancing 
on one foot on that same black piling. 

We have come a long way to begin 

again trusting this dream, from the edge 
of morning. 


Flocks of gulls smoke behind, trailing 

a name I remember drawing once, 

with a stub of chalk on a gray playground. 
Your name, I watched the rain wash 
letter by letter. 


Starboard with others, leaning to rope, 
I have seen their faces floating. 
Treading these Pamlico shallows, 
miming words, sucked quick 

to the wake. 


Ocracoke lies long, 

lies like a woman waiting. 

Like me, dreaming wild ponies, 

red suns. Her breasts rising, falling, 
she strains for a name 

whispered by southwinds 

and shells. 


The child in me still believes all 

the small promises, hanging here thin 
as that last blue star turning 

this ferry. Bridging spaces between 
dreams, and waking. Counting on 
fishermen’s luck. 
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BAY RIVER BOUNTY 


Afternoons gust sunstreaked 
wind over water. 

Let us loose the skiff, 

drift past the yellow house, 
the orange buoy, 

that man setting crab pots. 
Soft swells carry us 
seaward, out of sight. 


Let us anchor over shellbeds, 

cast lines to creatures caught 
with us, somewhere between— 
fragmented, put together 

from these pilings of uncertainties, 
intensities: bones, jellied cells, 
scales chipped, and fins. 

All born nameless 

in the sand’s first stirring, 

things of the blind current. 


Hold me. 

These days mark one eternity. 

Silt shifts, tides turn 

toward change. 

Bodies draw instinctively 

some last warmth from September. 
Seasons end without sound. 

Only those who come will know 
how fast the carmine sun plunges, 
purges itself in this river. 


Row in slowly. 

From the dark mouth of the water 
now rises slender-sickle moon, 
pulsing naked, and shining— 

root of myth, unspoken promise kept, 
return of light, for light — after. 
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ROADSIDE REVIVAL 


They have come out from under 
winter again, 

men moving slow 

through Budweiser cans, 

gum wrappers. 

Suitcases packed 

with tins of sardines, 

dreams 

rolled in the toes 

of old socks. 

They have emptied their eyes, 
drained like last drops of gin. 
Left their voices behind 

in still vacant houses. 


When summer sky cracks 
like shattered glass, 

and rain fills the dry wells 
of their eyes, 

they will move to the shelter 
of bridges: 

somewhere we all come, 

sit side by side, 

build our small fires. 


They will sing longest; 

they will sing loudest— 
from dusty throats, 

love songs 

beautiful and sad. 

Leave only the musk 

of their gin-scented breaths 

here at the edge 

where blackberries 

bloom now. 
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THE SOUTHERN FRIED CHICKEN 


It is not easy telling 

even you that I did hide once 

behind Aunt Ida’s big skirt. 

Watched her black hand lift 

that ax, blade bend the moment’s sun. 
The fall, the rasp of steel 

to bone, and that chicken thrashing 
blind about the yard, 

spattering Ida’s apron, red. 


And every Sunday’s ritual 

was the same chicken, fried deep 
in fat. Rote blessing of breast 
for Father, thigh for Mother, 
drumstick for Brother, 
wishbone for me. 


And once in Dellinger’s Grocery 

I thought I held the tail of Mother’s 
dress, looked up to see another 

face. Fear drained me, stiffling smell, 
scalded feathers, singe of down. 


I am telling you this between 
teeth, having dreamed lately 

of losing my head, stirring 

small red tornadoes 

with my feet. 

Saying to you 

that chicken is the only real thing 
I have seen die, 

or dance. 
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FROM THE SPIDER’S WEB 


The web holds to one brown leaf, 
mothwing, dust of death. Shells 
of small bodies, strung like pods, 
like paper lanterns, rattle here. 


In Oregon, two fishermen 

are swallowed by the sea. 

Their women wail, wade waves, 

strew ashes, cast out widow’s wreaths. 


The ear strains for answers. 
Sometimes I understand 

the intricate exchange of voices 

in the bending of a wind, 

the way the flock of starlings break 
loud from the patterned ebb and flow, 
intimate chant of women 

from the corners of a room, 

hoarse after-tales the old men sing 
of places been, beds slept in. 


Outside this moment, wished for 

and denied: the moon scales, star fins. 
Infinite husks of sun, spurs of light 
turn silently away from 


this child’s cry, 
this mourning what we are, 


this joy. 


SEPTEMBER HAIKU 
Okra pods dry brown 


In the late September sun, 
Rattle in the wind. 
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CONTINUUM 


The two 

beneath large hats 
meeting 

across a small table 
over a vase of yellow 
flowers 

are somewhere else. 
They are behind 


their slow smiles, 


marking out houses 
with sticks, 

bits of broken brick, 
rocking porcelain dolls, 


eating raisins. 


wrapped in cellophane 
laughter, 

they leave lipstick 

on glasses, 

corners 

of napkins. 

They have stepped out 
of their shoes, 


their pale stockings. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT TESTIMONY 


We all dream a place, 
starting out at midnight. 


Poets in gray stone towers 
mumble words. They sound like 
Innisfree, Byzantium, 

The Promised Land. 

A man locked in the room 
upstairs kicks out the chair, 
swings. Do you hear his song? 
It gurgles from his throat; 
organs wheeze Amazing Grace. 
Those women who cannot sleep 
rock their porches, wave 
cardboard fans: The Last Supper, 
John, baptising all the sinners 
in a river. 


This heat has stunned our minds. 
Turtles, something draws them out 
crossing highways, needing 

to get to the other side. 

Things are not as they seem. 

That stained glass piece 

at the window, meant to be 

a sailing ship — turned 

upside down, is now 

a flower. 


Some moonlight madness bleeds 
through trees, slicks leaves, 

spills to a room, spattering walls 
like insects flaring 

from the lifted, totted log 

to a bed where nothing is solved, 
but stilled. 

We are damned to drown 

in dreams, plunge in naked— 
again come up whole. 

How many summers do we swim? 
We pray hard not to know 

what was warm turns cold— 

blue spikes of stars 

hard-driven in the sky. 


And sleep, the compromise 
will come, toward morning. 
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MATISSE 


He braved the sun which hoaxes us by filling our eyes 
with green when we have stared at red. 


—Jean Cocteau 


Much like these paper cut-outs 
by Matisse, art shapes bent 

fall into place, moved by a hand 
beyond a hand. How does it come, 
Creation? Matisse had a passion 
for color: pure vibrant, violent— 
odalisques, breasts plumped 

like plums. Did he sip a glass 

of absinthe? What gave birth 

to his green dreams? 


His Madame, plain and proper, 
painted gray, worked long 

in her millinery shop — turned out 
those hats: plumed and ribboned, 
flower-crowned for those nudes 

to wear. Saturdays, at twenty-seven 
rue de Fleures, they dined with Leo, 
Gertrude Stein. The walls of Paris 
not yet ready for their art— 

the Steins’ hung floor to ceiling 
with madness of Matisse, Cezanne, 
Picasso, Braque. 


I imagine him peering through pince- 

nez glasses, sketching bodies wearing 

hats — stirring oils for seasons 

always summer: open windows, vases, 
flowers — climbing scaffolds, shifting 
shapes of paper patterns, stretching 

to that one life square — making things 
other than what they are — and are not, 

to fill some need inside those who must have 
more than there are names, and colors for. 
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BEDS OF BROKEN GLASS 


Splintering slingshot forks 

of oaks, crooks of cedars— 

great gold agate straight-shot 

from the thumb, she rolls out 

freed from shrouds of tawny clouds, 
shatters the night, men 

from their dreaming. 


The moon loosens her hair, 
let down at night 

to warm her breasts, 

for men to swing on, 

nest in. Soft 

to wipe the tears 

of children, 

and all the stars 

like brambles 

tangle there. 


Men wake alone, remember 
dreams: ghosts of golden women 
who pull back sheets, make a bed 
ready. Silk pools of light 

left like gowns dropped there. 
That presence like prayer hanging 
thin as Spanish moss from limbs 
of oaks and cedars. Sweet sweat 
of mint, pine resin, honeysuckle. 
The letters of her name pale now 
in trailing arcs across the sky. 


Somewhere a deer stumbles, 
stabled ponies startle. 
A dog barks. 
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IN THESE ROOMS 


there are times 
we make love. Rain drums the roof, 
brims gutters, gushes down drains. 


And after, drops slow to intermittent 
slaps on broad leaves of magnolias. 
Fireflies come, speckle lawns, 

open and close their parasols 

of light — the only light. 


There is musk of your body, 

your steady breathing, and something else 
lethal in that dark — high-pitched whine, 
sawmill blade. How she sings! 


And it seems that mosquito grows 
out of all proportion black feathers, 
bat-like wings. Risen from stagnant 
marshes, hollow-rotted log, 

she has found her way here again 


Female, next-of-kin. Riddle of blood— 
the need to drink before eggs 

are laid, before antennae dry, 

to release from swollen belly 

in timely cycles with the moon. 


How we are different — a man, 
and a woman. How it happens 

in every bedroom — even after love, 
one sleeps, the other keeping watch, 
wakes to soundings of the night. 


Through veils of fitful dreams 

I see myself float room to room, 
dark to dark — humming 

a sadness. Hovering long 

over the bed of my child— 

how I bend to cover him 

with my gauzelike net — sleep, 


Frail protection against a night 
in these rooms there is no leaving. 
How I come to lie beside you 

at first day light. 
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TABOO 


. researchers have found that the brain contains its own opiatelike 
substances which act on receptors to block pain... no one is sure 
where memory resides. 


Norman Cousins, MIND, BODY, AND LAUGHTER 


The brain is yet uncharted gray 
madness, 

white convolutions, 

ridged coarse rope, snarled and knotted. 
Dark halls winding, 

lined with doors opening, 

closing small compartments 

where I lodge 


you. Where you touched me 
underground rivers flow 
with gravity, 

the prick from point of pain 
and back again to this place 
where dredging leaves 

sharp etchings now. 


The Chinese knew. 

Drove silver sickles 

at certain pressure points, 

hacked out organs while patients lay 
on an elbow, reciting Confucius, 
sipping jasmine tea. 

Tilting one crooked finger 

daintily. 


They say their patients walked 

away while civilizations moved 

in westward evolutions, going toward 
the moon. 

We with our sterilized rubber gloves 
have just learned the brain 

contains its own morphines, 

puts itself to sleep, 

numbs the knowing, 

laughs loud. 
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NO LESS THAN LIGHTNING 


Moving through open fields 
is better than crouching 
under beds 

in houses 

where even gardenias 
burn out, 

shrivel to cinders, 


shatter. 

In this wild expanse 
of field and flowers, 
soft shadows of birds 
brush over our faces, 
butterflies catch 

in our hair. 

Those with wings 
keep coming 

close, 

taking this chance, 
knowing 

they cannot settle 


for less than lightning. 
The same gravity 
has drawn us out 


here where something waits 
to show itself 


blue. 
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ON APRIL WALKS 


Each one writes and is written. 
—Lawrence Durrell 


we take 
an indirection. It is not far 
to find forever in small places: 
wind caught in culverts, 
turn of gravel underfoot, 
the shaft of light 
where all the colors catch 
on the black shining 
back of the crow; 
and someone passing 
speaks without knowing 
words, like poems. 
We break armfuls of forsythia, 
quince beaded with bud; 
we take them in 
to force the flower. 


Sometimes we are too close 

in this room the late sun turns 
to copper haze. 

Going out, 

coming in, 

we keep what we can. 

We write it down. 
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THREE HORSES 
in a field, 


and snow, falling. 

There is a grace 

in their long necks bending, 
their eyes crusting, 

smoke of their breaths. 
Slow shift of haunches 

as they graze, nuzzle 
scant sickles of grass. 


They do not wonder 
why snow comes today, 
nor when the grass 
will green again. 
Small, in this vastness 
they are glad 

only for what comes 
soft on their backs 
from the enormous sky. 
And what is here 

is what comes close. 
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OUR NORTH CAROLINA WOMEN POETS FOUR NORTH 


From Kate Blackburn’s hard-striding, sharply mysterious 
poems to the haunting delicacy and quickly changing 
colors of Agnes McDonald’s lyrics; from Shirley Moody’s 
unfolding of wish and dream among life’s violent pat- 
terns to Mary Snotherly’s sometimes wry, always clear- 
eyed look at the world “Counting on fisherman’s luck”— 
these poems speak strongly. Here are four very dif- 
ferent voices, all women, all North Carolinians. And 
the harmony’s fine. 


—Betty Adcock 


Sharp little edges in the language give evidence here 
that observations are being embedded in the world around 
us. Then, too, Kate Blackburn’s poems get up to weave 
like “skilled birds / with crystal talons.” A bouncy in- 
volvement with words and things, and an_ idiomatic 
maneuvering among intrusions—these are signs that an 
alert and definite voice is speaking to us. 


—Marvin Bell 
It is a remarkable concert. Snotherly, McDonald, Black- 
burn and Moody don’t miss a nuance and it comes out 


a celebration of life without tricks and without fakery. 
I mean clean celebration. 


—Ronald H. Bayes 
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